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MORAL COURAGE AND THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Ir there is one thing more alarming than any other, in the 
prospects of our country, it is the want of a manly and Christian 
courage in our leadingmen. We see it every where, in statesmen 
and scholars, in ministers and Christians, in teachers and pupils, 
in hosts and guests, in employers and employed, in the more com- 
mon and the more unusual relations of life. Take, by way of 
illustration, the wicked and disgraceful war, into which, to the 
amazement of so large a majority of the people, we were suddenly 
plunged some eighteen months ago. Never was there a war 
more clearly offensive. With the exception of a few matters of 
complaint, and those indeed having nothing to do with the com- 
mencement of the war, the aggression has all been on our side. 
Even admitting that Texas was ours by right, an admission to 
which the most elastic conscience can scarcely be stretched, still 
Texas, as a Mexican province or state, never extended beyond 
the Nueces, either in right or in fact. 

The valley of the Nueces was the western limit of Yankee pop- 
ulation. The population beyond that valley did not join the Tex- 
ians in their revolt from Mexico, and never were represented in 
the Texian Congress. And the Texian armies never set foot in 
that region without being slaughtered or repulsed. The reader 
will observe, that this is said of the valley of the Nueces, not. of 
the river ; for it is conceded, that the Texians held a few towns 
west of the river. But west of the valley, not a town, or hamlet, 
or district, ever joined them, or was annexed to them, or belonged 
to them in any way, except by an empty, arrogant and unexecuted 
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vote of their Congress, till the eagle of the United States was 
humbled and enforced to spread her conquering wings over the 
territory. For the truth of this declaration, we refer to the 
speeches of Senator Benton; to the correspondence of General 
Taylor and Colonel Donelson, the agents of our own government, 
with that government ; and to the other documents which were 
laid on the table at the last session of Congress by the President 
himself. And yet the same President, in his annual message to 
the same Congress, enters into an extended argument to disprove 
a truth which is manifest on the face of these documents. Be- 
cause, forsooth, Corpus Christi and one or two other places on the 
right bank of the Nueces were held by the Texians, he would 
have us believe that they had a mght to claim all the other towns 
between those and the Rio Grande. And yet some of these, as 
for instance Santa Fe, the capital of New Mexico, were hundreds 
of miles farther west ; and all of them were separated, not only 
‘by difference of blood and race, but also by a wide and barren 
desert, from all social and political connection with the excellent 
people of ‘Texas. 

The government of the United States, up to the commence- 
ment of hostilities, virtually conceded that the boundary was un- 
settled ; since, in its diplomatic intercourse with Mexico, it always 
professed its readiness to settle the boundary by negociation. 
But at last, that question was suddenly decided by the American 
authorities. Our troops, breaking up all at once their encamp- 
ment on the Nueces, marched a hundred miles farther west, to 
the Rio Grande, which flows through the heart of several Mexican 
States ; and encamped within gun-shot of an important Mexican 
city. It is disputed, who fired the first gun. But that is a ques- 
tion of trifling importance. Must I wait till he fire the first shot, - 
when the robber or assassin stands within my door with pistol 
levelled at the breasts of my wife and children? And if I repel 
the invader, must I be charged with commencing hostilities? If 
Great Britain were first to re-annex Maine to her dominions, and 
then, claiming that the Merrimack, and not the Piscataquis, is the 
boundary of Maine, should march her troops into the valley of 
the former, and we should there open our batteries upon them, 
would we be chargeable with beginning the war? No matter 
who fired the first gun. It was fired. Hostilities commenced. 
And forthwith the President sends in a message to Congress, de- 
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Kvery man in the United States knows perfectly well, that the 
war would not then have existed but for the marching of our 
troops to the bank of the Rio Grande. And the annual message, 
at the opening of the next session of Congress, betrays the Pres- 
ident’s consciousness of his own responsibility for it; for that 
message is chiefly taken up with an elaborate argument to show, 
that we had ample cause for making war upon Mexico. But if 
Mexico had already made war on us, what need is there of all 
this array of argument. It is very difficult, if not quite impossi- 
ble, to divine the real motive for taking that step, which all candid 
men must consider to be the immediate cause or occasion of the 
war. If it were taken, as some suppose, with the tacit hope and 
purpose of bringing on a war, and thus securing past acquisitions 
and opening the way for further conquests of slave territory, it 
surely was not wanting in a certain kind of courage. The father 
of our country and the heroes of the Revolution, were brave men. 
But they never would have dared to rush into open warfare with 
all the attributes of God and all the best sentiments of mankind. 
And if the courage of our rulers had had a little more of the 
moral and religious element in it, they would have gone to the 
stake before they would have taken the responsibility of such 
measures. If, on the other hand, these measures, as others sup- 
pose, were entered upon with a blind confidence that they would 
not lead to war, then is our government as chargeable with unpar- 
alleled folly, as, on the other supposition, it must have been guilty 
of unprecedented knavery. Such are the horns of the dilemma 
between which it is thrown; and in the agony of tossing to and 
fro between them, it is not perhaps surprising, that its policy has 
assumed so many Protean forms and so many crooked shapes. 

But let us pass to the legislative department. The subject was 
laid before Congress. Both houses voted by an overwhelming 
majority, that war evisted by the act of Mexico. They knew it 
was not so. Many of them.sazd it was untrue ; and yet voted it. 
Nine tenths of them, if they had been left to their own unbiassed 
action, would have rejected the dishonest preamble, and perhaps 
withheld also the supplies. But they did not dare to do so. It 
was inexpedient. It would be misconstrued. It would be called 
unpatriotic. We must go for our country, right or wrong. It is 
policy to let the administration carry on their own war in their 
own way. Such were the considerations which produced that almost 
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unanimous vote. If it should be thought that we give our rulers 
too little credit for moral courage, then let it be asked, How 
many of them would have acted as they did, if the alleged 
ageressor had been Great Britain, or France, or some other pow- 
erful nation, instead of the distracted and almost defenceless 
republic of Mexico? ‘The weakness of our adversary, the very 
thing which should have made us scorn to injure her, or enter 
into any conflict with her,—as the lion and all noble creatures 
scorn to contend with an inferior foe, — is not this the very reason 
why our courageous and high-minded statesmen have plunged our 
country into this glorious war ? Every new triumph of our arms 
over such vastly superior numbers, is only a new. demonstration of 
the utter inequality of the strife: and the more wonderful the vic- 
tory, as trumpeted by self-admiring lips, the deeper is our shame. 
But this want of moral courage is not confined to politicians. 
Why do editors of newspapers blazon in magnificent capitals from 
time totime: Brilliant Victory ! Seven hundred Mexicans killed ! 
Five thousand of the enemy slain and wounded! The American 
Army revelling in the Halls of the Montezumas! What a revel! 
Just such as devils might hold “‘ with devils damned,” a jubilee 
in hell! What a theme for newspaper exultation! Why not dress 
the paragraph in mourning and bathe it in tears, as a horrid com- 
bination of calamities and crimes; even as they would the de- 
struction of so many lives in one terrible steamboat disaster, or so 
many thousand murders in one bloody night ? Why not gather up 
the voices of weeping, and wailing, and agony, and death, which 
come from the battle-field and the whole theatre of the war, and in- 
deed from every quarter of our own land too, as they did the cries of 
lamentation that were borne across the waters from the far off 
famine Isles? Why not roll the report with such concentrated 
power on the startled and sympathizing ears of the people, that 
they shall rise in their, might, and declare that the work of deso- 
lation and death, of wholesale murder and human butchery, shall 
be stopped? Do they, in their consciences, approve of the war ? 
Do they delight in slaughter and bloodshed ? Do they mean to 
call things by false names, and baptize deeds fit only for fiends 
with epithets of glory? Oh no: but they fallin with the stream, 
and so help to swell the current of falsehood and injustice. 
And why have not the pulpits spoken out on the subject promptly 
and decidedly, early and late? We know indeed that many have 
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spoken plainly and faithfully at last. But if the ministry had been 
prompt and faithful in their trust, as ministers of the gospel of 
peace and righteousness, should we not have seen better results ? 
Had they been awake to their duty and the danger of their coun- 
try in season, might not their influence alone have prevented the 
evil. But alas, they too were swept along for a time, by the tor- 
rent; or else, for the most part, have looked on sorrowfully, but 
without the holy and heroic determination to do what in them lay 
to stay the desolating flood. 

And why have not the people, so far as they are opposed to the 
war, petitioned, and remonstrated, and expostulated with their 
rulers, on the sin and and shame of war? War! the concentra- 
tion of all the crimes and calamities which have ever cursed 
mankind; the very fires of the pit let loose before their time to 
consume our guilty world! War by an enlightened Christian 
nation in the middle of the nineteenth century! War by Amer- 
ica, when European nations have ceased to slaughter one another 
on the battle-field for more than twenty years; and when we were 
beginning to flatter ourselves, that war never would exist again in 
Christendom! That we should have been the first to break the 
charm which held the nations in the bonds of peace! And such a 
war! A war of aggression, of invasion, of conquest, of territorial 
agegrandizement, of individual cupidity and personal ambition, — 
and what is worst of all, a war for the extension and perpetuation 
of negro slavery, — a system whose silent, cold-blooded and per- 
petual atrocities exceed, if possible, the horrors of war itself! 
Oh! tell it not in Rome, or Constantinople, or Calcutta ; lest 
Pagans, Mahometans and Papists join to triumph over the justice 
and benevolence of our boasted Protestant Christianity! Publish 
it not in the streets of St. Petersburg or Vienna, lest Nicholas 
and Metternich vaunt themselves over another illustration of the 


proverbial ambition and despotism of republics! What a lesson © 


in republicanism and Christianity are we teaching the world; and 
especially to the poor, ignorant Mexicans, who for near half a cen- 
tury have been struggling, though with imperfect success, to follow 
in our footsteps! Shame on the authors of such an eternal blot 
on the hitherto bright page of our national history! How is it, 
that things have been allowed to proceed to such lengths? Have 
the people in general, approved of the war? No: but they have 
not had the moral courage to speak and act their sentiments. 
VOL. I. 45* 
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This history, humiliating as it is, is but too fair a specimen of 
what is done on a smaller scale, and in less palpable forms, almost 
every day of our lives. Good people do not make their influence 
sufficiently felt in legislation, in the election of rulers, in matters 
of great national concern and public morality. They have less 
energy and courage in politics, than the selfish and unprincipled. 
They resign their judgment and their conscience to the will of 
the majority ; nay, frequently of a small, but resolute minority. 
We act too much in sects, and parties, and associations, which 
have no conscience and no heart themselves ; while, at the same 
time, they quite absorb the hearts and consciences of their indi- 
vidual members. There is too little genuine spiritual freedom 
among us, with all our boasted liberty. We have enough of 
obstinacy, and morbid conscientiousness, and affected originality, 
and bitter fanaticism. But in intelligent firmness, in well princi- 
pled and well mannered independence, we are sadly deficient. 
We need nothing so much, as a revival of the moral courage of 
those times, that tried men’s souls. And if we will not cherish 
it under kindlier influences, it is to be expected that, in just 
retribution for our sinful cowardice, not to say as a necessary con- 
sequence of our moral degeneracy, God will bring back those 
burning times ; and again subject us to fiery trials, both in the 
church and in the state. 





JOHN ROBINSON, 


‘¢ THAT FAMOUS AND WORTHY MAN.” 


More than two hundred years ago a company assembled in a 
house, near the belfry in the city of Leyden, for the purpose of 
worship. ‘The preacher began his discourse to a weeping congre- 
gation, by reading Ezra, viii: 21. ‘‘ Then I proclaimed a fast 
there at the river of Ahava, that we might afflict ourselves before 
our God, to seek of him a right way for us, and for our little 
ones, and for all our substance.” In the course of that sermon 
the following language was employed: ‘Though Luther and 
Calvin were burning and shining lights in their day, yet they 
penetrated not into the whole counsel of God; and, were they 
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now living, would be as willing to embrace further light, as that 
which they first received. I beseech you, remember, it is an 
article of your church covenant, ‘ that you be ready to receive 
whatever truth shall be made known to you from the written 
word of God.’ It is not possible that the Christian world should 
have come so lately out of such thick, anti-christian darkness, and 
that perfection of knowledge should break forth at once.” 

These were farewell words to the New England Pilgrims, and 
the speaker was John Robinson. Such an address, amid the 
bigotry of that era, is enough to establish the author’s claim to a 
world-wide renown. 

To no other man does New England owe so much of all that is 
valuable in her civil and ecclesiastical polity. As pastor of the 
first Congregational Church ever established in England, he regu- 
lated that system of Church order, which has proved its efficacy 
in the conversion of thousands, and its catholicism in the recogni- 
tion of every man, as a Christian, who publicly professes to believe 
in the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, and walks consistently 
therewith. As minister to the Church which settled at Plymouth, 
his counsels guided the emigrants in the organization of a govern- 
ment, which formed the basis of our republic. 

It requires some hundreds of years, before the world is able to 
note such men. ‘The foundation granite is not uncovered, except 
by the storms and torrents of centuries. Wise as the Pilgrims 
thought their minister, they would have been startled to learn 
that he was exerting a mightier and more enduring influence, than 
the courtly Buckingham, or his royal master. Yet so it was. 

Born, no one knows where, in the year 1576, graduated at 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, as Master of Arts in 1600, and 
subsequently possessed of a benefice near Yarmouth in Norfolk, 
he was hopefully converted under the preaching of Mr. Richard 
Clifton, and was afterward elected Pastor of the Pilgrim Church. 
He thus began a career, whose results will be felt to the latest 
generation. The principles which he inculcated, directed his own 
conduct, and rendered him worthy to teach Carver, Bradford, 
Brewster, and men of like stamp; aye, rather, made them the 
founders of a free nation upon earth. 3 

He was a fearless searcher after truth. He revered the good 
and wise, but took no decisions except those of heaven as unques- 


tionable authority. While others relied on tradition, or a great 
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a name, for their faith, he looked into the matter ; and when wrong, 
a: dared to right himself. What he said, he knew by actual insight, 
; and never retailed borrowed ideas. 

James the First, hugging the notion of divine right, and tickled 
with the fancy of becoming the vicar of God to his kingdom, de- 
clared that he would have no stubborn Puritans in the realm. 
He ordered all men to conform to the English Church, directing the 
clergyman to wear long robes, and pray out of a book. Robinson 
scorned such fooleries! and beneath the king’s stuffed doublet, 

and within his lank ungainly body, saw a weak silly soul, which 
had no business to be ruling the human spirit. God had indeed 
thought best, for the nation’s sins, to make this cowardly pedant | 

wy their temporal prince; but, in religion, they ought to know no | 

i master, save the risen Christ. When the king’s servants strove 

Br with Robinson by persecution of friends, and other sore mischief, 

1 Bae he left a church maintaining such unholy tenets, and hiding its 

et taper beneath the bushel of dead forms. 

my One Hall, a Bishop of that time,—the same whom Milton 
| castigated, and whose ‘ Contemplations” have been recently 

republished in this country, attempted to answer sound argument 

by the ungenerous sneer, that some place of ecclesiastical honor 

‘¢ would have procured, that this separation from the communion, 

government and worship of the Church of England, should not 

have been made by John Robinson.”’ The Bishop knew little about 

the man, who rebuked Brown’s desertion of principle in the mem- 

orable words: ‘‘ He forsook the Lord, so the Lord forsook him !”’ 

He understood little about his Mother Church, save of her clumsy 

uniform, and various kneelings; for she with Cxsar, would have / 

told him : 
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Robinson swallow the papal dogma of Apostolical succession ! 
Bribe him to own, that an inappreciable divine essence oozed 
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through the hands of certain men; never, confessedly, affecting 
their hearts, seeing that it has trickled in vain through some very 
wicked ones! Bribe him to believe, that this same essence con- 
ferred Apostolic dignity, on those lords over God’s heritage, who, 
as their signs of office, wore mitres, and tortured all not worship- 
ping after their fashion! No! he knew better. Paul would 
have discarded such associates, and so did Robinson. Such a 
truth-seer could not imagine a robe of silk, or fine linen, necessary 
to the preaching of Christ crucified; for the gospel was, in his 
hands, the power of God unto salvation. He needed not that 
other men should tell him how to seek his Maker’s blessing ; nor 
was he obliged to spell over the stinted petitions of past centuries 
in his public ministrations. The Holy Ghost taught him what to 
pray for, and led him to ask for some things not found in the 
Book of Common Prayer; such as the speedy discomfiture of 
kings and bishops in their unrighteous warfares, and monstrous 
claims. 

His flock, suffered much from persecution, and were finally 
obliged to flee into the Low Countries. The story of that 
escape has already been published, in our pages. After a year 
spent at Amsterdam, Robinson and his congregation removed to 
Leyden. 

His character as a pastor is told by Governor Bradford. He says: 
‘¢ His love was great towards them, and his care was always bent 
for their best good, both for soul and body. For, besides his sin- 
gular abilities in divine things, wherein he excelled, he was able 
also to give direction in civil affairs, and to forsee dangers, and 
inconveniences; by which means he was very helpful to their 
outward estates, and so was every way as a common father unto 
them.”’ 

He is described as courteous and frank in his address, especially 
to the people of his charge; while his worldly wisdom would bea 
grace somewhat unusual in the ministry of the present day. His 
letters to the church members who had emigrated to this country 
glow with pious affection. His love was abundantly returned hy 
his congregation, who, for several years after their arrival in this 
country, desisted from selecting a pastor, in the hope of once more 
welcoming their ancient leader. 

In the preface to a volume of Essays, -Robinson speaks of 
‘‘ having diligently observed the great volume of men’s manners, 
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haying had in the days of my pilgrimage special opportunity of 
conversing with persons of divers nations, and estates, and dispo- 
sitions in great variety. This kind of study and meditation hath 
been unto me full sweet and delightful ; and that wherein I have 
often refreshed my soul and spirit, under many sad and sorrowful 
thoughts, unto which God hath called me.” 

Robinson was industrious. He preached three times in a week, 
and wrote many books, which might aptly be called “ Tracts for 
the Times.” Hanbury, in his Memorials, gives an abstract of 
those works, which show them to have been written upon matters 
then disturbing the human mind, and herein to exhibit the genius 
of their author. Every book worth reading, the Bible not excepted, 
was originally written for immediate effect. ‘These publications 
defend Congregationalism, while they enforce liberality ; and are 
distinguished for a profundity of learning, and wisdom which has 
seldom been surpassed. The extracts already given show the 


purity of his style, and its freedom from those quaint metaphors, 


which disfigured the productions of so many in his generation. 
Even his enemies acknowledge him to have been “ the most 
learned, prudent and modest spirit, that ever separated from the 
Church of England.” 

Robinson possessed also a noble catholicism. In his “‘ Apology 
for Separation,” he acknowledged the validity of the Reformed 
Churches, and he admitted their members to his communion. A 
Treatise published after his decease contains the following senti- 
ments: ‘'l'o conclude. For myself thus I believe with my 
heart before God, and profess with my tongue, and have before 
the world, that I have one and the same faith, hope, spirit, bap- 
tism and Lord, which I had in the Church of England, and none 
other ; that I esteem so many in that Church, of what state or 
order soever, as are truly partakers of that faith, (as I account 
many to be,) for my Christian brethren, and myself a fellow mem- 
ber with them of that one mystical body of Christ, scattered far 
and wide throughout the world ; that I have always, in spirit and 
affection, all Christian fellowship and communion with them, and 
am most ready in all outward actions, and exercises of religion 
lawful and lawfully done, to express the same.”’ 

A minister of the Scottish Presbytery, once rose after divine 
service at Leyden, and asked if he might stay to witness the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s supper. ‘ Reverend Sir,” was Robin- 
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son’s reply, ‘* you may not only stay to behold us, but partake 
with us if you please, for we acknowledge the Churches of Scot- 
land to be the churches of Christ.’’ That answer sounds like the 
voice of the great apostle declaring that “the kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost’ 

The controversy about Arminianism then ran high in the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, where its founder died the year that Robinson 
entered the city. The two professors of divinity, Polyander and 
Hpiscopius, were the combatants, and the students of one would 
not attend the lectures of the other. Robinson had no such 
squeamishness ; so he diligently heard both parties, and thought 
out his own opinions. ‘These, and the reasons for them, he doubt- 
less told his people ; for there was soon a great stir in the city, 
and the Arminian Episcopius challenged any man to meet him on 
sundry theses which he published. Polyander urged Robinson to 
accept the challenge, but he modestly declined. However, let 
Governor Bradford tell the story. ‘* Yet the other did so impor- 
tune him, and told him that such was the ability and nimbleness 
of wit of the adversary, that the truth would suffer if he did not 
help them, so as he condescended and prepared himself against 
the time. And when the time came, the Lord did so help him to 
defend the truth and foil his adversary, as he put him to an appar- 
ent nonplus in this great and public audience. And the like he 
did two or three times, upon such like occasions ; the which as it 
caused many to praise God that the truth had so famous a 
victory, so it procured him much honor and respect from other 
men.” 

It were worth many miles journey, and several lectures on the- 
ology, to have heard that debate. The crafty Arminian, doubtless, 
shielded his doctrine by much talk about freedom and contingency, 
by confounding moral and natural ability, and by doleful lamenta- 
tions over the dreadful tendency of his opposer’s views ; and thus 
strove to laugh Calvinism out of the world as though it were opposed 
to common sense, and the unperverted judgment of mankind. But 
the clear-sighted Puritan quietly unrolling the cumbrous swaddling 
of wordy quibbles, and flimsy jokes, laid the he naked before all 
men, so that its foster-father blushed to own the deformity. 

The congregation of Robinson abode in Holland nearly twelve 
years, but they soon perceived the evil of their new dwelling 
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place. ‘The stout English farmers, unused to the climate, and 
compelled to pursue new occupations, soon lost their rugged health, 
and stooped with seeming age, even in the prime of their manhood. 
They grieved also over the loose notions of their neighbors; and 
feared that the example might deprave their children, while they 
foresaw the almost inevitable loss of their nationality, during 
another generation, in the people among whom they sojourned. 
The hardness of their lot is manifested by the fact, that many of 
the same persuasion preferred the prisons of England, before the 
free homes of Holland. Robinson’s courage never failed ; but he 
cheered his followers with these words of lofty faith: “ Many 
are already gathered into the kingdom of Christ, and the nearness 
of many more throughout the whole land, (for the regions are 
white unto the harvest, ) doth promise within less than an hundred 
years, if our sins and theirs make not us and them unworthy of 
this mercy, a very plenteous harvest.”’ 

These things induced them to seek another resting place. The 
love of native England still lingered, as a perfume, in their hearts ; 
and they desired a shelter within her domain. Nor was the hope of 
advancing the kingdom of Christ by converting the heathen, the 
least of those inducements which led them to select this remote 
portion of the world, for their future residence, and herein we 
claim the proud distinction of a descent from Missionaries. 

After mastering opposition which would have frightened weaker 
men, the little colony embarked for America. ‘The success of 
those Pilgrims needs no telling. Robinson desired to accoipany 
them, but they had previously voted that he should remain with 
the majority. Various hindrances, from wily adversaries, pre- 
vented his subsequent embarkation ; yet he strove to preserve the 
distant flock in the faith by letters of counsel and affection, and 
assured them of an earnest wish to behold their faces again. God 
saw it to be best to refuse that prayer; and on Saturday, the 22d 
of February, 1625, he fell sick of an inward ague. The next 
day, being the Sabbath, he preached twice. Bodily pain had to 
yield before the energy of a soul busied in his Maker’s service. 
He died on the next Saturday, ‘‘ whom,”’ wrote one of his atten- 
dants, some time after, ‘‘ whom, if tears could have held, he would 
have remained till this day.” 

We are informed by his followers, that the civil and ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries of Leyden, attended his funeral. The diligent 
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inquiries of one of our countrymen, have recently ascertained, 
that he was buried under the pavement in the aisle of St. Peter’s 
Church in that city, with the poorest portion of the populace, and 
without a letter to designate the spot. So sleep many whom God 
delighteth to honor. 

In St. Michael’s Church, near St. Albans in England, is erected 
the monument of one who died a year later, and who graduated 
at Cambridge a few years earlier, than Robinson. 

The name of Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England, is 
read by multitudes with respect and admiration. Descended from 
a noble ancestry, and climbing by his intellectual prowess to the 
high station, which he dignified by his genius, and disgraced by 
his covetousness and deceit, he enjoyed all of luxury, that wealth 
could procure, and all of honor that baseness could retain. As 
the founder of a new school in philosophy, he commenced that 
reformation in science, which has clothed the world by manufacto- 
ries, and united nations by railroads and steamships. Civilized 
man refers to him the discoveries of Newton, and the inventions 
of Watt and Fulton. His fame has proved the truth of his own 
convictions, uttered in that memorable sentence affixed to his last 
testament: ‘‘ For my name and memory, I leave it to men’s 
charitable speeches, and to foreign nations, and to the next age.” 
Who would compare the Puritan preacher at Leyden with the 
friend of monarchs, and the teacher of philosophers ? 

Yet it is somewhat hard to decide, who has done the most for 
mankind ; tlie restorer of simplicity to the mode of ascertaining 
scientific truth, or the restorer of simplicity to the mode of diffus- 
ing gospel truth ;— the opponent of the Scholastic philosophy, 
or the opponent of the hierarchy. Their minds possessed similar 
characteristics, and their achievements resembled each other in 
grandeur. The Essays of Robinson compare, in terseness and 
eloquence of style, and in vigor and sublimity of thought, with 
those of the Philosopher, while the system of Congregationalism 
and the views of Robinson on progress in doctrine, are truly 
Baconian. He practiced on the Chancellor’s principle, that what 


the facts in nature are to the natural philosopher, such must the. 


declarations of Scripture be to the Christian divine. 

If we owe to Bacon the road in which we walk, we owe to Rob- 
inson the energy which has carried us forward. If we owe to the 
Philosopher the luxuries of civilization, we owe to the Preacher 
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the more precious liberty of conscience, and the inestimable bless 
ings of a free government. 

If Congregationalism has accomplished anything,— if Edwards, 
and Bellamy, and Hopkins, and Dwight, and Emmons, have ad- 
vanced theological science; if Eliot, and Brainerd, and Mills, 
have promoted the cause of Missions ; if the thousands of churches 
of this order in this western hemisphere have witnessed the con- 
version of souls, and promoted the Redeemer’s kingdom on this 
or the other side of the Alleghanies, or among the isles of the 
ocean, and in the centre of Asia, then let due honor be paid to 
him, who restored the model of the Apostolic Church, and 
breathed into the New England mind that spirit‘of progress, which 
his own conduct exemplified. Eternity will decide the compara- 
tive greatness of the Puritan Preacher, and the Lord Chancellor. 
His lordship once wrote the following words: ‘ And as for those 
which we call Brownists, being when they were at the most a very 
small number of very silly and base people, here and there in 
corners dispersed, they are now, — thanks be to God, — by the 
good (!) remedies that have been used, suppressed and worn out, 
so as there is scarce any news of them.’’ Strange that he should 
thus write of that class as crushed, who, as Robinson complained, 
were ‘‘nick-named Brownists,’’ who were the first assertors of 
civil equality, and who were destined so soon afterwards to ‘‘ wrong 
the wronger till he rendered right,” and to avenge by revolution, 
dethronement and exile, the tyranny and perfidy of the house of 
Stuart. 

Robinson’s history is an example of that truth uttered by a 
quaint, though thoughtful writer: ‘ We know not what we are, 
any more than what we shall be.” Born in obscurity, living in 
poverty, dying in the meridian of life, and buried with beg- 
gars, hie still planted and watered a seed,which has already grown 
into 2 tree whose branches overshadow the earth, and whose fruit 
is for the healing of the nations. He has long since gone to 
his reward ; but not, like the sainted Eliot’s, have his followers 
all been gathered into the heavenly mansion. They hasten with 
increasing numbers to the home of the just made perfect ; and in 
the company of the redeemed few may wear a richer crown, or 
stand nearer to Jesus Christ and his apostles, than he whom the 
lordly Bishop of the seventeenth century reviled, and whom King 
James and his Chancellor despised. 
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THE POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


It is perfectly susceptible of proof, that in proportion as the 
prevailing formvof religion in any country has approached to pure 
Christianity, the nation has advanced in intelligence, freedom 
and happiness. It should, however, be remembered, that the 
church has too generally been linked, in unholy union, with the 
state ; and thus religion has been crippled, and perverted into an 
instrument of state policy, a tool for tyrants. But even in these 
bonds, it has shown its true tharacter, by ameliorating in many 
respects the condition of the people. The despotism of Russia 
or Austria is more tolerable, and better guards the rights of its 
subjects, than that of Turkey or Japan ; and what is called ‘“ the 
patriarchal despotism” of Prussia, being influenced by a purer 
relizious faith, is more productive of blessing to the people, than 
that of Russia or Austria. Nor can it be denied that the con- 
stitutional monarchy of England is preferable to that of France 
or Spain. We hardly need compare our own institutions with the 
republics of South America. 

Nor does ancient history teach any other lesson. The Jews 
enjoyed a higher degree of civil freedom than any nation in ancient 
times. Their polity is but little studied in the schools of political 
science, though far more deserving the attention of statesmen, 
than the economy of those pagan kingdoms and republics, to which 
they now confine their studies. The Jewish government was 
based on religion. God was the king. The patriarchal forms 
were preserved in the government of the Judges and the princes 
of the tribes. The rights of individuals were carefully respected. 
Let any one examine the Levitical code in its civil provisions, and 
he will learn how largely we are indebted for our ‘‘ common law ”’ 
to these institutions of Moses. Our limits allow but a single ex- 
tract to illustrate these positions. It is from the seventeenth 
chapter of Deuteronomy. God, foreseeing that the Jews would de- 
mand a king, gives them the following rules to regulate their 
choice. ‘¢ Thou shalt, in any wise, set him king over thee, whom 
the Lord thy God shall choose ; one from among thy brethren 
shalt thou set king over thee. And it shall be, when he sitteth 
upon the throne of his kingdom, that he shall write him a copy of 
this law in a book ; and he shall read therein all the days of his 
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hfe, that he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep all the 
words of this law, and these statutes to do them. ‘That his heart 
be not lifted up above his brethren, and that he turn not aside 
from the commandment to the right hand or the left.’ What an 
admirable check on the throne! ‘The monarch must be one of the 
people, a brother in sympathy and interest. The law of God 
must be with him daily, lest he forsake the path of rectitude, and 
lest his heart be lifted up above his brethren. 

Other facts in the history of nations, both ancient and modern, 
shew a like happy influence of religious principle on civil freedom. 
The revolutionary struggles of the last century in America and 
France are familiar examples. Why did the latter assume such 
forms of terror and blood, and end in military despotism; while 
the former presented the spectacle of a people, loving peace even 
in war; and laying as the result of their ‘‘ enforced conflict”’ the 
foundations of the purest government the world ever saw! Was 
not the difference to be traced to the avowed Atheism of France, 
as contrasted with the reverential belief, of the prominent actors 
in the American revolution, in the word of God and the religion 
it reveals? ‘Trace the history of civil freedom; the men, who 
have done most and suffered most, in its behalf, were men who 
learned their rights from the Bible, and in the fear of God, ceased 
to fear man. Such were Russell and Hampden, the most illustri- 
ous names in English history. Such was Washington, “ the 
noblest Roman of them all.” Indeed the very theory of civil 
freedom is to be traced, not to statesmen or philosophers, but to 
the churchman in his cell, studying his Bible. Says an English 
Reviewer, speaking of the time of Charles I.: ‘* At that period 
a free government existed only in the pages of theoretical or fan- 
ciful writers. That the sceptre was a trust reposed in the hands 
of the monarch for the benefit of his people ; that the people 
might lawfully be the watchful guardians of their own welfare ; 
that the consent of the governed was in any sense the legitimate 
basis of government, were propositions, then so monstrous in the 
eyes of monarchs, as to border upon rebellion and impiety. It is 
eurious that these principles appear never to have occupied the 
attention of so profound and independent a political thinker as 
Aristotle, even when employed in the investigation of the Greek 
republics; that they should also have escaped the penetrating 
and licentious eye of Machiavel in his similar investigation of the 
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republics of Italy ; and that perhaps, Aquinas, a churchman and 
a schoolman, one of that race, which, Hume says, never produced 
a philosopher, is the first person, with whom principles, so impor- 
tant to the welfare and stability of nations, originated.’’ ‘The 
most distinguished defenders of these principles have been men 
of the Bible stamp. Such were our Puritan forefathers both in 
their native andgtheir adopted land. To them England, by the 
testimony of Hume, is indebted for her constitutional freedom. 
Our land was moulded under their influence. While yet in the 
Mayflower, before their feet had touched the soil, they formed a 
written constitution, and laid the foundations of our republican 
institutions, in the principles, that the majority must govern ; and 
that rulers must be elected, for limited periods, by the people. 

We will here refer to an eloquent vindication of an earlier ad- 
vocate of the great doctrines our fathers cherished; of a man, 
who, for ability, talent and devotion to the best interests of our 
race, deserves honor from every generation. We allude to JoHN 
CaLviIn. Of this divine, the Honorable George Bancroft, now 
United States minister to England, has said: 

‘We may, as republicans, remember that Calvin was not only 
the founder of a sect, but foremost among the most efficient of 
modern republican legislators. More truly benevolent to the 
human race than Solon, more self-denying than Lycurgus. The 
genius of Calvin infused enduring elements into the institutions of 
Geneva, and made it, for the modern world, the impregnable for- 
tress of popular liberty, the fertile seed-plot of democracy. Again, 
we boast of our common schools ; Calvin was the father of popular 
education, and the inventor of the system of free schools. Again, 
we are proud of the free states, that fringe the Atlantic. The 
pilgrims of Plymouth were Calvinists ; the best settlers in South 
Carolina came from the Calvinists of France ; William Penn was 
the disciple of the Huguenots ; the ships from Holland, that first 
brought colonies to Manhattan, were filled with Calvinists. He 
that will not honor the memory and respect the influence of Calvin, 
knows but little of the origin of American liberty.”’ | 

And where and when have not the clergy, in all cases where the 
church is free from state bondage, been on the side of popular 
liberty ? In our revolution the pulpit was one of the mightiest 
engines for freedom. ‘The dissenters in England are at this day 
for reform and progress. But we must forbear. Enough has 
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already been cited, to show what lesson history teaches. On the 
page that records freedom’s triumphs, no brighter names are 
blazoned than those of Christian men, who have toiled and suf- 
fered in the conflict for liberty against power and oppression. 

How may liberty be kept unimpaired ? There is much to oc- 
casion fear and anxious thought. Religion is attacked in many 
ways. One party deprecates any thing like religion in politics ; 
while another is ready to tear up the foundations of the church, 
and hurl the ministry from the altar, because they will not rush 
mto the arena of political strife, at the beck of some self-styled 
leader of reform. But let us not tremble for the ark of God. If 
wrested from those to whom it is a glory and a defence, it can 
defend itself in the midst of the Philistines, and make the un- 
hallowed spoilers mourn the day, when they place it, with shouts 
of triumph, in the temple of Dagon. Our fear is for the civil 
ark. The land is rapidly filling with a population from every 
clime, of every tongue and kindred, of every creed and sect, and 
in. all stages of ignorance and intelligence. Errors of every name 
are rife among them. Bold infidelity stalks side by side with the 
absurdities of Mormonism. Popery and its Jesuitism are abun- 
dently busy. Yet how little do the mass of the community feel, 
that through all this unformed multitude the leaven of a pure faith 
must work ; else freedom will depart, and our land no longer be 
the ‘‘ asylum of the oppressed, the home of the free.” 

This is a matter also for ¢ndividual effort. Religion is an indi- 
vidual thing. It pertains to each man in his own person. Much 
may be done by personal example and conversation. ‘There is, 
in many quarters, a foolish jealousy about connecting religious 
principle with civil matters, which ought to meet with stern resist- 
ance. Let there be no union of church and state, no sectarian 
bigotry, no proscription of any man from the exercise of any of 
his privileges as a citizen, because of his profession, or the religi- 
ous opinions he may honestly cherish. In all these respects, 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them. But religion, true religion — the fear of God and the 
love of man, should sway men in political action, as in other duties 
of life. Every vote should be cast, every measure sustained or 
opposed, under a deep sense of responsibility to God and man. 
‘God and our country,” in the highest sense, should be the motto 
of every freeman. Wo to our land, when such feelings are driven 
from political life! Then, truly, will the glory have departed. 
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PRESIDENT QUINCY’S MISSTATEMENTS EXPOSED AND 
CORRECTED. 


NO. VIII. CONCLUSION. 


In May, 1737, Rev. Edward Holyoke of Marblehead, was 
chosen to the presidency of Harvard College; but not until all 
scruples had been removed respecting his orthodoxy. The Rev. 
Mr. Barnard of Marblehead relates, particularly, a conversation 
which he had at the tablé of Governor Belcher, in relation to this 
subject. The Governor having inquired as to Mr. Holyoke’s 
qualifications for the presidency, and Mr. Barnard having an- 
swered him, in general, to his satisfaction, his Excellency proceeded 
to ask pointedly: ‘‘ But can you vouch for Mr. Holyoke’s Cal- 
vinistic principles ?’’ ‘To which,” says Mr. Barnard, ‘TI re- 
pled: If more than thirty years intimacy, and more than twenty 
years living in the same town with him, and after conversing with 
him, and scores of times hearing him preach, can lead me into 
the knowledge of a man’s principles, I think Mr. Holyoke as 
orthodox a Calvinist as any man; though I look upon him too 
much of a gentleman, and of too catholic a temper, to cram his 
principles down another man’s throat.” ‘‘ Then,” said the Gov- 
ernor, ‘‘I believe he must be the man.”.* And he was the man. 

It was early in the presidency of Mr. Holyoke, that the great 
revival of religion commenced in Boston and the vicinity, under 
the preaching of Whitefield and others. As President Quincy 
has devoted a considerable space to this subject, it will be neces- 
sary to follow him, and to review his statements. 

The Rev. George Whitefield received pressing invitations from 
Dr. Colman and Mr. Cooper, joint pastors of the Brattle Street 
Church in Boston, to make a visit to New England. As he ap- 
proached Boston, in September, 1740, he was met, several miles 
from the city, by the Governor’s son, and by many of the clergy 


* Mass. Hist. Collections, third series, Vol. v. P. 221. In his Conven- 
tion Sermon, preached May 28, 1741, President Holyoke says: “We are 
to guard against those who are tainted with the doctrines of Arius, who, 
though they call themselves Christians, are not worthy of the name.” 
Speaking of Socinians, in the same discourse, the preacher says: “ They 
undermine the very bottom and foundation of the religion of Jesus, and are 


therefore in danger of hell fire.” 
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and principal inhabitants, who escorted him into town. He com- 
meuced his labors in the Brattle Street Church, but extended them 
to the other churches, and at length to the Common, where he is 
said to have addressed twenty thousand people at once. He was 
greatly honored by Governor Belcher, Mr. Secretary Willard, and 
the principal ministers of the town. Mr. Foxcroft of the First 
Church, Messrs. Colman and Cooper of Brattle Street, Messrs. 
Sewall and Prince of the Old South, Mr. Checkley of the New 
South, Mr. Gee of the Old North, and Messrs. Webb and Eliot of 
New North, were among his constant hearers and admirers. Old 
Mr. Walter of Roxbury, the immediate successor of John Eliot, 
represented the preaching of Whitefield as “‘ Puritanism revived ;”’ 
and Dr. Colman declared the period of his visit to be ‘* the hap- 
piest day he ever saw in his life.” 

During his stay in Boston, Mr. Whitefield visited Cambridge, 
and preached there with his usual power and effect. In a letter 
addressed to him, shortly after his departure, Dr. Colman says: 
‘¢ At Cambridge, the college is entirely changed. The students 
are full of God, and will, I hope, come out blessings in their gen- 
eration. Many of them are now, we think, truly born again, and 
several of them happy instruments of conversion to their fellows. 
The voice of prayer and praise fills their chambers, and sincerity, 
fervency and joy, with seriousness of heart, sit visibly on their 
faces. I was told yesterday, that not seven of a hundred, remain 
unaffected. I know how these good tidings will affect you.”’ So 
hopeful were the appearances at college, that the overseers ap- 
pointed a day of thanksgiving on account of it, and “ earnestly 
recommended to the president, professors, tutors and instructors, 
by personal application to the students under impressions of a 
religious nature, and by all other means, to encourage and pro- 
mote this good work.’’ Vol. ii. P. 48. 

But notwithstanding Mr. Whitefield’s honorable reception in 
New England, the impression seems to have been forced upon his 
mind, that there was.a great want of spirituality m the churches, 
and that not a few of the ministers had no experimental acquain- 
tance with the gospel. To this impression, he sometimes gave 
utterance, in the pulpit and in conversation. He also recorded it 
in his journal, which was afterwards published. It was the publi- 
cation of this journal which disturbed the feelings of many of the 
New England ininisters, and brought him into open controversy 
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with some of the officers of Harvard College. The more offensive 
passages in the journal, are the following : 

Under date of Wednesday, Sept. 24th, Whitefield says : 
‘Went this morning to see and preach at Cambridge, the chief 
college for training up the sons of the prophets, in all New Eng- 
land. It has one president, four tutors, and upwards of a hundred 
students. It is scarce as big as one of our least colleges at Ox- 
ford, and so far as I could gather from some who well knew the 
state of it, not far superior to our Universities in piety and true 
godliness. Tutors neglect to pray with and examine the hearts of 
their pupils. Discipline is at too low an ebb. Bad books are 
become fashionable among them. ‘Tillotson and Clark are read, 
instead of Shepard, Stoddard, and such like evangelical writers. 
I therefore chose to preach from these words: ‘ We are not as 
many, who corrupt the word of God.’ In the conclusion of my 
sermon, I made a close application to tutors and students.” 

On leaving New England, Whitefield says: ‘* Many, nay, 
perhaps most that preach, I fear, do not experimentally know 
Christ. Yet, I cannot see much worldly advantage to tempt them 
to take upon them the sacred function.”” ‘* As for the universi- 
ties, [ believe it may be said, Their light has now become dark- 
ness ; darkness that may be felt, and is complained of by the 
most godly ministers. I pray God those fountains may be puri- 
fied, and send forth pure streams to water the city of our God.” * 

It was the publication of passages such as these, which excited 
the displeasure of not a few of the New England ministers, and 
brought Whitefield into open conflict with a portion of the faculty 
at Cambridge. In considering the representations of Whitefield 
in respect to the state of Harvard College, it is important that 
we keep in mind the standard by which he judged of it. He had 
no reference in his remarks to its literary character, or to its 
moral character, or even to its religious character, as estimated 
according to the ordinary standard of the times. But estimating 
the religious character of the college according to his high, spiritual, 
revival standard, —-as a place where the interests of the soul 
should be regarded as paramount to all others, (and such it was . 
originally designed should be the character of Harvard College,) 
he judged unfavorably of its condition. ‘“‘ Tutors neglect to pray 


* Whitefield’s Journal at New England, Pp. 55—96. 
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with, and examine the hearts of their pupils.’ Not that they do 
not attend prayers morning and evening in the chapel; but they 
do not call the students to their rooms, as Increase Mather was 
accustomed to do, and converse and pray with them there, and 
endeavor to promote their conversion and salvation. ‘* Bad books 
have become fashionable among them.”’ By bad books, Whitefield 
meant not immoral or infidel books, or books of a grossly heretical 
character, but those which did not relate to vital, experimental, 
heart religion; which had no tendency to draw and bind the soul 
to Christ. This is certain, from his classing the works of Clark 
and ‘Tillotson among bad books, in distinction from those of Shepard 
and Stoddard which he reckoned as good. And when Whitcfield 
complained further, that the light of the universities had becume 
darkness, he continued to use language in the same sense. The 
colleges, he feared, had ceased to be nurseries of glowing, evan- 
gelical piety, and had become little more than schools of mere 
secular learning. 

That this is the manner in which the statements of Whitefield 
should be interpreted, there can be no doubt. And thus inter- 
preted, it is presumed they were not far from the truth. Indeed, 
this is evident, if there were no other proof, from the replies 
which were made to him. Professor Wigglesworth, in his reply, 
does not pretend that the tutors prayed and conversed with their 
pupils, in the sense of Whitefield ; but argues that this was not 
incumbent on them, or to be expected from them. 

The controversy between Whitefield and his friends on the one 
side, and the college and its friends on the other, was carried on 
warmly for a time, in which President Quincy would persuade us 
that nearly all the truth, and the decency, were with the latter. 
We think, however, that an impartial critic, who should go over 
the whole ground, would judge differently.* In the spirit of 
Whitefield, there was little that could be called bitter, and nothing 
vindictive. He became afterwards not only a friend of Harvard 
College, but one of its benefactors. In the latter part of his life, 
he presented to the college library a new edition of his journals, 
and ‘‘ procured for it large benefactions from several benevolent 


* Among the champions of Whitefield was the learned and eloquent 
Rev. William Hobby of Reading. His book was replied to by a Layman 
of Boston ina pamphlet entitled, “A Twig of Birch for Billy’s Breech,” 
In poiit of decency, the whole work, was very coincident with its tile. 
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and respectable gentlemen” in England, for which he received a 
vote of thanks from the corporation, in the year 1768. 

The controversy respecting Whitefield and the revival was not 
confined to Harvard College. It spread through the vicinity and 
indeed through the greater part of New England. ‘The evils of 
it, like most other evils, are ascribed, in the work before us, to 
the views, preaching and measures of the “strict Calvinists.’ 
Unfortunately, however, for President Quincy, his very special 
and liberal friend, Dr. Colman, stands now in the foremost rank 
among the patrons of Whitefield and the revival. It was Colman 
and Cooper who first invited Whitefield into New England. It 
was a brother-in-law of Colman with whom he lodged, during his 
visit at Boston. It was in the Brattle Street Church that he com- 
menced his labors. Dr. Colman continued to follow, support and 
defend him, during the whole of his first visit to New England. 
And when he came into the country the second time, in the year 
1745, — when many of the ministers had denounced him, and the 
officers of college had published their testimony against him, — 
still, Dr. Colman was his unfailing friend. He not only received 
him directly to his pulpit, but invited him to administer the Lord’s 
Supper to his church, much to the grief of some of his less liberal 
ministerial friends. We say his less liberal ministerial friends ; 
for Dr. Colman was both a decided Calvinist, and a truly liberal 
man. And such was Whitefield. Yes, if there ever was a man, 
who deserved to be called a truly liberal Christian, that man was 
George Whitefield. He loved all those who seemed to him to love 
his Master. He opened wide his heart, and extended his Chris- 
tian fellowship to all alike. It was no part of his object, any- 
where, to build up a sect. If he could arouse the careless, alarm 
the secure, and bring wandering sinners to the fold of Christ, 
they might jor arty church, or go to any sect, they pleased. 

Dr. Colman was now a venerable father in our Israel, and he 





lived but a few years after the second visit of Whitefield to New 


England. * But his regard for him seems never to have abated. 
He continued his unwavering friend, to the last. He was also 
the friend of the other more respectable Revivalists, both in this 
country and in Europe. By his letters, he encouraged them ; 
and by his earnest recommendations, he endeavored to promote 
the circulation of their books. And not only Dr. Colman, but 
most of the other ministers of Boston and the vicmity, who were 
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friendly to Whitefield and the revival at the first, continued to be 
so to the end. In the summer of 1743, almost three years after 
the revival commenced, there was a convention in Boston, the day 
after commencement, at which nznety ministers from different parts 
of the country bore their united testimony to “the late happy 
revival of religion, through a remarkable Divine influence, in 
many parts of this land.” Forty-five ministers, who could not be 
present, making one hundred and thirty-five in all, sent in written 
attestations of the same general import. Among these, was the 
venerable Dr. Appleton of Cambridge. ‘“‘ Very few of these 
ministers,” says Mr. Prince, “‘ complained of errors or disorders 
in the congregations they belonged to. Several declared that 
there had been none from the beginning, but in the extraordinary 
revival of religion among their people, the work had been carried 
on with great seriousness and regularity.’ Mr. Prince further 
says, ‘that, as far as they could learn, the greatest errors and 
disorders were in those places where the ministers opposed the 
work, and thereby lost much of their respect,and influence.* 

The leading opponent of this great revival of religion was the 
celebrated Dr. Chauncey, long pastor of the first church in Bos- 
ton. He was unfriendly to it from the first, and in 1748, after 
having travelled hundreds of miles, for the purpose of hearing 
stories and collecting testimonies, he published his ‘‘ Seasonable 
Thoughts on the State of Religion in New England.” In this, 
and in some of his other publications, he treats Whitefield with 
inexcusable and even shameful severity. President Quincy is 
mistaken, however, in supposing that even Chauncey was, at this 
time, an anti-Calvinist. Before his death, he passed through var- 
ious grades of error, till he came out, at last, a Universalist. But 
in the work to which we have referred, he professes to ‘‘ approve 
of the Confession of Faith agreed on by the churches of New 
England, and by the Assembly of Divines at Westminster.”’ + 

The celebrated Jonathan Edwards was one of the leading Re- 
vivalists of those times. Some of President Quincy’s represen- 
tations in regard to him are singularly inaccurate. He speaks of 
his sermons as “‘extemporaneous effusions’? : whereas it is well 
known that Edwards generally, if not always, preached from 


notes. 


* Chris. History, Vol. i. Pp. 155—200. 
+ Seasonable Thoughts, &c., Pp. 398, 417. 
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President Quincy further says, that Edwards, in his preaching, 
*‘ took captive the imagination,”’ while he paralyzed the action of 
human reason, by denying its authority.” Vol. ii. P. 55. That 
Edwards was not destitute of imagination is very true; though 
with him this seems to have been rather a neglected, than a cul- 
tivated power. But that a man who taxed so severely and inces- 
santly his understanding, — who, in all his performances, whether 
philosophical or theological, treatises or sermons, was accustomed, 
beyond almost any one that ever lived, to exercise his reason, 
should have “ denied the authority of human reason,” or “ par- 
alyzed its action,’ is very strange. A writer in the Christian 
Examiner characterizes the preaching of Edwards very differently, 
and much more accurately. ‘Grant him his premises, and you 
are led on step by step to the conclusion. The mind struggles in 
vain, but is obliged to submit ; and then comes the terrible appli- 
cation.” Vol. iv. P. 468. 

It is scarcely fair in President Quincy to select from the works 
of Edwards his more exceptionable, perhaps we might say fanciful 
passages, and“hold them up as specimens of the entire man. Still 
more unfair is it, to select what seems to have been altogether 
peculiar to him, and with him was only matter of conjecture, (we 
refer to the passage in which he suggests the probability, that 
this earth, in its state of conflagration, may be the place of future 
misery,) and exhibit it as one of the doctrines of Calvinism. 
Pp. 58, 57. With as much propriety, our author might hold up 
the Tartarus of the ancient heathen, or the hells of Swedenborg, 
as among the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism. 

President Quincy represents “ the controversy with Whitefield 
as the last of a theological character, in which the governors of 
the college have directly engaged.” P. 52. We know not 
whether Dr. Ware and Professor Norton, during their connection 
with college, were reckoned among its “‘ governors.”” They were 
as much so, it is presumed, as was Professor Wigglesworth, who 
wrote against Whitefield. That they were deeply engaged, at 
times, in theological controversy, their publications are a standing 
proof. 

President Holyoke died in the year 1760, and was succeeded 
in course by Presidents Lock, Langdon, and Willard. The two 
former of these were Calvinistic ; the last was an Arminian ; but 


all are supposed to have been Trinitarians. 
VOL. I. 47 
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President Webber, the successor of Willard, and Dr. Ware, the 
successor of the excellent Dr. Tappan in the professorship of 
divinity, came into office nearly at the same time ; and from that 
time, the religious character of Harvard University underwent a 
very material change. Almost immediately upon their appoint- 
ment, Rev. Dr. Pearson, a Calvinist of the old school, who had 
officiated as President after the death of Willard, resigned his 
place ; stating in his communication that, durmg a connection of 
twenty years, it had been his endeavor to exalt the literary, moral 
and religious state of the seminary ; but as “‘ events during the 
last year had so deeply affected his mind, beclouded his prospects, 
spread such a gloom over the university, and compelled him to 
take such a view of its internal state, and external relations, of 
its radical and constitutional maladies, as to exclude the hope of 
rendering any essential service to the interests of religion by con- 
tinuing his relation to it;’”’ he therefore requested an acceptance 
of his resignation. P. 287. 

During the presidency of Webber, the religious concerns of the 
college were chiefly under the direction of Dr. Ware; and the 
opportunity was improved to create and extend an influence in 
favor of “‘ the new doctrine.” Unitarian sentiments were secretly 
but strongly inculcated, Unitarian ministers and lawyers were 
raised up and sent forth, Unitarian professors and tutors were 
appointed, and a system of measures was put in operation to ad- 
vance the cause of Unitarianism, make it popular, and give it 
currency and favor. Still, however, the name was not avowed, 
and the existence of the thing, at times, was scarcely admitted. 

President Webber died suddenly, in the summer of 1810, and 
in November of the same year, President Kirkland was inaugu- 
rated. He commenced his administration, by attending a ball, 
on the same evening, “ given by the students.” Dr. Kirkland 
had, at this time, made no open profession of Unitarian senti- 
ments ; and there is good authority for saying that he owed his 
elevation to the concealment which he had practised. In a letter 
from Rev. Francis Parkman to a friend in England, dated Feb. 
20th, 1812, we have the following candid and explicit avowal: 
‘You say that Dr. Kirkland is a professed Unitarian, and men- 
tion him, as if his election to the presidency of Cambridge Uni- 
versity were a decisive proof of the prevalence of your sentiments 
among us. Dr. Kirkland was formerly one of the ministers of 
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queen: 


Boston, and whatever his particular friends may think of his 
opinions, he never preached these sentiments. Nay, I may ven- 
ture to say, that had Dr. Kirkland been an acknowledged defender 
of Umitarianism, he would not have been elected to that place.’ 
To this statement of the grounds on which President Kirkland 
came into office, we need add nothing. His elevation was clearly 
an imposition on the public ; for as Dr. Parkman well observes : 
“Had Dr. Kirkland been an acknowledged defender of Unita- 
rianism, he would not have been elected to that place.’’* 

During the presidency of Dr. Kirkland, all possible means 
were used to promote the spread of Unitarianism. Periodicals 
were established ; books in great number and variety were pat- 
ronised and published ; large sums of money were, in one way or 
another expended; Unitarians were promoted in college ; and 
the work of innovation was carried on, till the whole concern was 
revolutionized ; and, (to adopt the language of the Christian 
Examiner,) ‘this ancient University became the pure, uncor- 
rupted fountain-head of Unitarianism.”’ 

President Quincy goes into an account of the lavish expendi- 
tures at college, during the presidency of Dr. Kirkland ; of the 
anxiety and alarm which were thereby occasioned ; of the appoint- 
ment of a committee to examine accounts; of the employing of 
an auditor to assist the committee ; and of the rigid examination, 
extending, in some instances, over a period of seventcen years, 
to which ‘* the accounts of every officer were subjected.” He 
admits that ‘‘ some irregularities had occurred ;”’ that ‘‘ some 
errors were rectified ;”’ and that there had been more or less of 
expenditure which was ‘ questionable in point of authority ;” but 
insists that all ‘“‘ had been evidently applied with an honest 
intent, to advance the interest and promote the progress of the 
institution.”’ He states, that almost immediately upon this exam- 
ination,’ the Hon. John Davis took the opportunity to resign the 
office of treasurer;”’ that shortly after, President Kirkland found 
it necessary to resign; and that, as “‘ there was an unliquidated 
account existing between him and the corporation,’ (or in other 
words, as he owed the corporation, and had nothing wherewith to 





pay,) it was ‘‘ voted that two thousand dollars be allowed to the 


president, in full of such account.” Vol. ii. Pp. 862—371. All 
this is very coincident with, though far less particular than, the 


* London Monthly Repository, Vol. vii. P. 201. 
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account which the late Dr. Bowditch, one of the corporation and 
chairman of the committee of examination, used to give of the 
matter, during the latter part of his life, in conversation with his 
friends.* | 

There are other important points connected with President 
Quincy’s History, on which we had intended to remark ; — such 
as the alteration in the constitution of the Board of Overseers, 
commenced in the year 1810, and consummated in 1814, an alter- 
ation of very questionable legal authority ; — the shifts and quib- 
bles to which some of the Overseers descended, and Mr. Quincy 
among the rest, to deprive the late Dr. Griffin of his seat in the 
Board ; — the reasons for regarding Harvard University as the 
property of the State ;—and the wrong of perverting it to the uses 
of a sect, more especially by connecting with it the Unitarian the- 
ological school. But the time we have already spent, and the 
pages of the Observatory we have occupied with this subject, 
admonish us to desist. 

We have traversed a somewhat extended field, and a variety of 
topics have come under review. God is witness that we have 
treated them, not in bitterness or anger, but with the freedom of : 
conscious truth, and under solemn convictions of duty. Towards 
the distinguished author of the volumes before us, we certainly 
have no feelings but those of kindness and respect. He doubt- 
less possesses many excellent qualities ; but to be the historian of 
Harvard College, through the whole period of its existence, we 
cannot think that he has all the requisite qualifications. He may 
be strictly honest in purpose, and he has had access to the best | 
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sources of information ; but he has his prejudices and predilec- 
tions, like other men. He is anything but impartial. It may be 
added, that President Quincy seems disqualified an spirit, to write 
the history of some of the earlier presidents of Harvard College. 
In views and feelings theologically and spiritually, he is evidently 
a different man from them. Into what they considered as their 
best and holiest feelings, he seems to have no power to enter. 
Consequently, he cannot describe their religious exercises and 


character, so as to do them justice. 








* So interested was Dr. Bowditch in regard to this subject, that he pre- 
pared a manuscript volume, of about one hundred and fifty pages, entitled 
‘Scraps of College History,” which at one time he intended .to publish. 


It is hoped that it may yet see the light. 
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As a collection of materials, of authentic documents, the vol- 
umes before us possess a high importance. Indeed, this we 
conceive to be their principal value; and for this, chiefly, is the 
public under obligations to their author, or compiler. The 
materials for a history of Harvard College, at least for the first 
hundred and fifty years of its existence, are in good measure 
furnished. THE HISTORY ITSELF REMAINS TO BE WRITTEN. 





PILGRIMS AT THE SEPULCHRE. 


Ar the present time, Jerusalem is visited by Pilgrims numbering 
from three thousand to twenty thousand annually. They pertain 
to the several communions into which Christians are separated in 
the East. These are, first, Greeks, or Arabs adhering to the 
Greek Church. Their clergy are native Greeks, but their reli- 
gious services are in Arabic. Secondly, Maronites, or Syrian 
Catholics, whose ecclesiastical language is Syriac, and whose 
faith is papal, with some differences in usage, tolerated by Rome. 
Thirdly, Armenians who have come into Palestine as merchants 
or mechanics, never as cultivators of the soil. Fourthly, Lat 
ins, or the small body of native Catholics attached to the Latin 
convents throughout the Holy Land. Beside these, and some 
small remnants of old sects, there are seceders from different 
anti-papal sects who have submitted to Rome; as Greek Catholics, 
Armenian Catholics, Jacobite or Syrian Catholics. Those who 
adhere to the Greek Church, lean upon Russia for protection ; 
while those who adhere to Rome, look to France; and these 
powers have often interfered with effect, in the religious affairs of 
Palestine. The several sects have their convents and churches 
distributed through the Holy Land; but several of the churches 
are occupied in common, as the Church of the Nativity at Beth- 
lehem, and that of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. These 
sects are in bitter hostility to each other, a spirit which is encour- 


aged by the Turkish rulers, as it usually fills their purses with the — 


propitiatory gifts of the contending parties. 
The usual object of strife, is the possession of the sacred places, 


such as the scene of the nativity, or of the crucifixion; and an 
importance, to us inconceivable, is attached to the ownership. 


VOL. I. 47* 
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The sect which holds them can say, Wr are are the true Church ; 
for we have the place where Christ was born, and where he 
died! So that such possession is, with them, a proof of Apostolical 
origin. At Bethlehem, one of these sects, the Greek, undertook 
to remove certain circular steps before the altar, and to replace 
them by others of a square form, and less dangerous to the multi- 
tude of devotees who approached the altar. This was an act of 
ownership, and was resisted to the utmost by the Armenians, who 
procured from the pasha at Jerusalem, for a heavy bribe, an 
injunction on the Greeks to restore all things as they were. The 
Armenians, in their turn, proceeded to.suspend and to light some 
golden lamps in a certain part of the church. But the Greeks 
regarded this as an invasion of their rights, and procured for an 
enormous sum, a firman, from Constantinople, enjoining the Armen- 
ians to remove the lamps. They did so; but left the strings, con- 
tending that the firman only mentioned the lamps, and said nothing 
about the strings ; and it must be exactly obeyed. And there they 
hang now, to be used hereafter as evidence of possession and owner- 
ship. This is the spirit of the Eastern churches. ‘T'wenty thous- 
and dollars have been spent to open a church window, and forty 
thousand to close it. The Moslem looks on, and utterly despises 
the senseless and perpetual contention ; while he enriches himself 
from the gifts of the litigants. 

At Easter, we visited the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
without the slightest expectation of witnessing the exhibition of 
oriental Christianity, which presented itself there. A slab of 
marble indicates the sepulchre, and this is enclosed and covered 
by a small building erected over it. The Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre is built around and over it, so that the building covering 


the sepulchre is just under the dome of the church. The Greeks, 


Papists, Armenians and Copts, have each a chapel within the 
church, rich with the votive offerings of generations. The display 
of golden lamps and censers, of vestments and tapestry rigid with 
jewelry and gold, is rich beyond imagination. The smaller sects 
have each a shrine and altar where they can offer their prayers. 
Within the circuit of the walls, the monks have included many of 
the scenes, which transpired at the crucifixion. They point you to 
the spot where Christ was scourged, where he fell under the cross, 
where the soldiers cast lots for his garments, where the cross was 
reared, where the body was prepared for the burial, and where it 
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was entombed. It is utterly improbable, that all these events 
should have transpired within limits covered by the walls of a 
single edifice ; but, with a priestly economy in things sacred, they 
have accumulated all these sources of interest within the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Indeed, there is the strongest reason for 
believing that Christ was not crucified anywhere in the vicinity of 
this spot; because he was crucified without the city; and no 
reasonable manner of tracing the ancient. walls of Jerusalem, 
would leave the site of this building without the city. 

It was evening ; and we missed from the court, the traffickers 
in beads, and crosses, and pictured virgins, and other trumpery of 
the monks. At the door-way, we found a guard of Turkish 
soldiers ; the sentinels with fixed bayonets; the rest, smoking, 
eating, or sleeping within the sacred walls, or lounging among its 
changing groups at the different chapels. The church was filled 
with a motley collection of worshippers, of all lands from Russia to 
Abyssinia. The special service of the occasion, was the represen- 
tation by the Papal Church, of the crucifixion. A wooden figure, 
with jointed limbs, is provided; it is borne from one sacred spot 
to another within the church, and a sermon is preached in a differ- 
ent language at each halting place. Meanwhile the various scenes 
of the cruficixion are represented. The figure is nailed to the 
cross, is taken down from the cross, laid on the stone of unction, 
prepared for the tomb, deposited in the sepulchre, whence, on the 
third day, it is raised up in the semblance of the resurrection. <A 
body of young men, chosen from among the pilgrims present in 
Jerusalem, is prepared, by fasting and vigils, to act as officials in 
the sacred drama. We had planted ourselves against a wall, with 
the consuls of the several European powers on a ledge in it behind 
and above us; and their dragomans encircling us, completely 
armed. ‘The stone of unction on which the body was to be laid, 
was directly before us. 

The procession had reached Calvary, which was in a gallery on 
our left, communicating with the floor of the church by two flights 
of stone steps. Atonce, there was a fierce outcry from Calvary ; 
the whole gallery seemed filled with a shouting and fighting mob. 
Men were thrown down the steps, and fell headlong upon the stone 
floor below. The Turkish troops rushed to arms, and pushed up 
with fixed bayonets into the gallery to quell the riot. But, like 
a conflagration, the quarrel spread, and was taken up instinctively 
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in the church below. Men, for no apparent reason, smote each 
other. At first, they used crosses, the long wax-candles of the 
procession, or the clenched hand. But soon, every one appeared 
with a club. They had broken up the faggots in the refectories 
of the chapels, and, armed with the sticks, the tumult grew more 
mad. ‘The Latin primate was thrown down the flight of steps 
from Calvary, and his splendid robes trodden in the dust. Priest 
smote priest, and laymen smote laymen; while the Turk, with jibe 
and laughter, smote both alike. Men were knocked down and 
trampled upon by the eddying fight; limbs were broken, and 
blood stained the floor. A poor wretch, screaming and struggling 
was dragged over the stone of unction, leaving the stains of his 
flowing blood behind him. The golden lamps were broken by the 
bayonets of the soldiery, and severe wounds were inflicted. The 
screams, the rush, the fight, the useless intervention: of the 
military, made the scenea mad-house. ‘The gates had been closed 
so as to prevent all ingress or escape ; and the fight eddied before 
us, leaving us untouched within the circle of consular protection. 
After an hour of the maddest revelry which human passions could 
reach, when left to riot unchecked, the gates of the church were 
thrown open, and the Pasha, with his sword drawn, entered at the 
head of several hundred soldiers, and announced that the first 
man seen striking another, should be instantly beheaded. This 
quelled the riot; and he seated himself on a divan, to hear the 
case, and “to eat many piastres” from both parties. 

On investigation, the features of the case were these. Calvary 
is covered by an altar, beneath which, under a silver grating, lies 
the rock, with a cleft in it, in which the cross of Christ was sup- 
posed to have been inserted. ‘The altar is claimed by the Greeks 
as their peculiar property. When the Latin procession approached 
it, they found the altar covered by an altar-cloth, belonging to the 
Greeks. As this cloth had not been consecrated by a Latin 
bishop, it was of course unholy ; and a Latin priest requested the 
Greek, serving at the altar, to remove it, which he refused to do. 
The Latin proceeded to remove it, and the Greek smote him with 
the wax candle he was holding. The buffet was returned, and the 
quarrel was taken up on the instant through the church. 

Scenes like these are of frequent occurrence, both at the 
Holy Sepulchre, and at Bethlehem. What an exhibition of Chris- 
tianity in the eyes of the Mahometans! Even at Calvary and the 
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Sepulchre, amid performances which take hold on the highest 
hopes of man, and amid scenes which should hush every thought 
but penitence, and melt the soul to sympathy with the agonies of 
the cross, these Christians could only be kept from bloodshed and 


murder, by Turkish bayonets. If Christ was never crucified there 


before, he was assuredly that night ; and men calling themselves 
Christians, reared the cross and planted the spear. ‘There is nota 
spot on earth, from which a Christian must turn away with deeper 
mortification, than from the Sepulchre so polluted; for there he 
sees Christianity reduced to such degradation, that Mahometan- 
ism seems the nobler of the two. The Christians of Palestine 
have been under the yoke so long; they have matched the power 
of their rulers for so many generations by craft and duplicity ; and 
they have struggled so fiercely, with every device of bribery and 
les among themselves for the ascendancy of one sect over another, 
that, in all which concerns truth, honor and integrity, there 1s 
more dependence to be placed on a Turk, than on a Christian. 
Compare the Mahometan with the Greek, and the Papist of the 
Holy Land, taking the morality of the Bible as the standard, and 
the Mahometan is the best Christian of the three. There, where 
Jesus lived, and taught, and died, and rose again, where there 
are sacred associations with every existing thing, where God seems 
yet to dwell on earth, there the spirit of thé Bible has died most 
completely out, and Christians engage in vulgar and bloody strife, 


over the grave of Jesus ! 





THE GREAT RACE GROUND. 


Tus vast western continent seems to have been kept from the 
knowledge of the old world for so many ages, that it might be 
the field of competition between Christianity in its foulest corrup- 
tion, and Christianity in its purest reformation. Here is a grand 
experiment of popery and protestantism, side by side; each, on a 
broad scale, showing what it can do for mankind ; each making 
itself known by its fruits; and each evincing its origin and its 
true character, by its influence on individual happiness, and on the 


welfare of nations. 
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If ever it could be said, that ‘ the race is not to the swift, nor 
the battle to the strong,” it may be truly said in view of the con- 
trasted results of this trial between religion falsified, and religion 
restored. Popery began its career with every advantage on its 
side, and seemed to leave for its opponent no possibility of suc- 
cess. It appeared to have taken into its exclusive possession all 
of the new world which was worth the having; and to have made 
itself irresistible in the old world by the prodigiqus resources of 
wealth and power it derived from this boundless acquisition. 

Popery was the first to reach our shores. It started in the 
race of settlement a hundred years before protestantism began to 
move in the path of colonization. It had pursued, without any 
interference or interruption, its course of conquest and of civili- 
zation, for several generations before its rival made the first feeble 
beginnings. This was an advantage of incalculable importance ; 
and without any other favoring circumstance, popery, had it been 
of God, must have secured the prize. 

There was another advantage which fell to the share of popery, 
in the strong support which its enterprises received from the Span- 
ish monarchy, at a time when it was one of the “ first-rate 
powers’ of Europe. The whole force of Spanish and Portu- 
guese chivalry and love of gain spent itself in this direction. 
Incomparably bigoted in their religion, “ avid of gold, and 
greedier far of fame ;”’ sustained by their fierce zealotry, their 
insatiable cupidity, and their spirit of adventurous and romantic 
daring, they not only started early in the race, but they started 
strong. How different from fhis, the “landing of the fathers,” 
who came in feeble bands, and planted their feet on the rock and 
the ice, which, to this day, are the chief staples of our shores. 
Fugitives, outcasts, disowned by their mother-country, with scanty 
means at their disposal ;estrong only in their faith, and in the 
God in whom they put their trust; they laid the foundations of 
our republic. 

It was yet another great furtherance to the popish interest in 
this competition, that it ran on the smoothest side of the track, 
and had all the vantage of the ground. It not only entered on 
the race far earlier and stronger than its adversary; but it sped 
its way with wind, and sun, and soil in its favor. Central and 
southern America, rich in great vegetable staples, in the wealth 
of the forests and the fields, in all that can minister to the trea- 
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sures of commerce; rich too in the most affluent mines amid 
mountains veined with silver and gold, and rivers whose sands 
were gemmed with pearls and precious stones ;— such were the 
facilities which lured the popish mind to pursue, if it would, the 
highest career of intellectual and social improvement. To the 
protestant colonies, on the contrary, there fell a rough and hilly 
track, along which they could only pursue their way by dint of 
toil and endurance. Their North American heritage yielded them 
but few natural advantages, and enforced them to submit to the 
stern discipline of inclement skies, and an unproductive soil. 


* But, in the cold of want, and storms of adverse chance, 
They harden their young virtue by degrees ; 
The beauteous drop first into ice doth freeze, 


Then into solid crystal doth advance.” 


But that protestantism might not have the exclusive benefit of 
such training, Acadia with its fisherjes,and the Canadas with their 
furs, as well as the broad valley of the Mississippi with its thou- 
sand tributaries, Louisiana and the gulf shores, —all these were 
given at the outset to popery, that she might hem in her rival with 
the iron of the north and the gold of the south. Yet all she has 
done with these means is, to produce the lazy Canadian and the 
listless Creole, and to surrender them to her opponent. 

Such were the prodigious advantages with which popery began 
the race! And now which ofthe parties to this competition, 
after speeding on their way so long, is leading the other? 
Need we any umpire to tell which of them is distanced? Let 
every one compare for himself the results of the experiments as 
to what they can do for mankind, which popery and protestantism 
have severally made. 

Let them be compared as to their influence upon the spirit of 
the people trained under them. In Spanish America, we see a 
prevailing stagnation of mind, which keeps the mass of the popu- 
lation stationary and unimproved, from generation to generation. 
They have been able to break the slender ties of colonial depen- 
dance ; but they have not been able to establish a wise and lasting 
civil order of their own. They have proved themselves incapable 
of self-government, having neither general intelligence, public 
spirit, or common virtues, sufficient to sustain free and popular 
institutions. Incessant divisions, conspiracies, revolutions and 
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counter-revolutions, make them the prey of armed usurpers and 
military despots. Popery has not educated them for republican 
privileges, nor made them capable of the blessings of that self- 
supporting system of government where “liberty is shielded by 


_law;’’ and where, as Bishop Burnet says, ‘“ every man becomes 


a guard to the government, who finds himself guarded by it.” 

On the other hand, the protestant population of America is all 
alive with energy of character, and marked by an unequalled 
vigor of enterprise. In that last visit which Lafayette made to 
this country, when his journey was like a continuous triumphal 
procession, he was asked by the Governor of Massachusetts, what 
nation of Europe, in his opinion, the Americans most resembled. 
Every one expected that, with his usual readiness, he would have 
made some felicitous reply, equally complimentary to us and to his 
own adored France. But the smiling veteran replied: “ Sir, the 
American is an Englishman reinforced!’? This answer happily 
expresses that spirit of active enterprise, which our civil and 
religious institutions have cherished, giving to every man full 
scope for just and lawful effort to benefit himself and his family. 
We find a people, independent and yet orderly ; governed, not 
by force or custom, but by their own consent and the power of 
reason. How came this to pass? Protestantism bred them 


to it. 

These two classes of American population present a singular 
contrast as respects an ancestral spirit. That great philosopher of 
travel, Baron Humboldt, tells us, that we may traverse Spanish 


America from Buenos Ayres to Monterey in California, and we 
shall no where meet with a national monument which the public 
gratitude has raised to Christopher Columbus or Hernando Cortes.* 
Our own historical Prescott informs us, that in 18238, the patriot 
mob in the city of Mexico, out of detestation of the old Spaniards, 
‘¢ prepared to break open the tomb which held the ashes of Cortes, 
and to scatter them to the winds. The authorities declined to 
interfere on the occasion; but the friends of the family, as is 
commonly reported, entered the vault by night, and secretly re- 
moved the relics.” + How different this from the feeling, which 
is rising ever higher in our older states, toward the first settlers 
of the land! Plymouth rock is in some danger of being idolized. 


* Essai Politique, Vol. ii. P. 60. 
+ Conquest of Mexico, Vol. iii. P. 350. 
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Monuments are in high fashion. Celebrations, annual and cen- 
tennial, are eagerly sought, and sustained with enthusiasm? Why 
this difference? Itis because the Spanish American feels that 
his popish sires did nothing for the benefit of their posterity, and 
left them a miserable entail of political weakness and social de- 
pression. While the protestant American, whether Puritan, 
Huguenot, or Hollander, feels that he is indebted to his fore- 
fathers for those institutions of education, liberty and religion, 
which are the prime elements of all our national prosperity and 
happiness. 

Extending the comparison of the two races as to the means of 
national greatness, we see the most striking difference. The 
children of popery, surrounded by all the natural advantages of 
climate, soil and mineral, which could quicken industry and re- 
ward its toils, are, as to the great mass of them, sunk down in that 
“¢ idleness of the hands”? which makes men poor in the midst of 
plenty. On the other hand, the offspring of protestantism have 
extorted wealth from an unwilling soil and backward clime, com- 
pelling even winter to minister its crystal freight to their busy 
commerce, lacing the land with a net-work of rail-roads and tele- 
graphs, vexing the lakes and rivers with the restless wheels of 
the steamer, multiplying the gains of labor by every kind of me- 
chanical invention and production, and feeding a halfstarved world 
with the superabundance of their agricultural stores. Perhaps 
this matter has never been better set forth, than in the following 
passage from an interesting work by the Hon. W. Thompson, a 
native of South Carolina, and formerly envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary from our government to that of Mexico: 


‘¢ A new and handsome custom-house has just been completed on 
the mole at Vera Cruz. The material of which it is built is brought 
from Quincy, in Massachusetts, although there is stone equally good 
within ten miles of Vera Cruz, —a faet strikingly illustrative of the 
people of the two countries. Such comparisons, or rather contrasts, 
are, indeed, constantly presented to the American travelling in 
Mexico. 

‘¢ Mexico was colonized just one hundred years before Massachusetts. 
Her first settlers were the noblest spirits of Spain in her Augustan age, 
the epoch of Cervantes, Cortes, Pizarro, Columbus, Gonsalvo de Cor- 
dova, Cardinal Ximenes, and the great and good Isabella. Massachu- 
setts was settled by the poor pilgrims of Plymouth, who carried with 
them nothing but their own hardy virtues, and indomitable energy. 
Mexico, with a rich soil, and a climate adapted to the production of 
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every thing which grows out of the earth, and possessing every metal 
used by man, — Massachusetts, with a sterile soil and ungenial climate, 
and no single article for exportation except ice and rock, — how have 
these blessings, profusely given by Providence, been improved on the 
one hand, and obstacles overcome on the other? What is now the 
respective condition of the two countries? In productive industry, 
wide-spread diffusion of knowledge, public institutions of every kind, 
general happiness, and continually increasing prosperity ; in letters, 
arts, morals, religion ; in every thing which makes a people great, 
there is not in the world, and there never was in the world, such a 
commonwealth as Massachusetts. ‘‘ There she is! look at her!” — 
and Mexico.’’* 


Even this abominable war is not without its instruction as to the 
relative political power of the two races engaged therein. Here 
are armies so small as scarce to deserve the name, and mostly 
made up from the refuse part of our population, marching without 
serious check, to continuous triumphs, over a vast extent of terri- 
tory ; defeating four-fold numbers in pitched battles, as a matter 
of course ; uniformly victorious, whether attacking or defending ; 
and seizing populous capitals, and holding them with scarcely men 
enough to mount as sentries on the walls. This is indeed a spec- 
tacle at which justice, humanity and piety are alike appalled. 
But is it not proof positive that popery trains its children to public 
imbecility and helplessness ; while protestantism has infused into 
her followers a popular energy which she cannot but marvel at, 
though she deplores, in this instance, its scandalous and unhallowed 
misapplication ? 

We might well extend the comparison between the results of 
popish and protestant training in America, as to the intellectual 
and moral character of the Anglo-American and the Spanish- 
American respectively. Such comparisons have often been made 
between nations of the old world ; as between Scotland and Ire- 
land, Prussia and Italy, and even less popish France and more 
popish Spain. But the largest experiment of these opposite relig- 
ious influences has been made on this Western hemisphere. 
Where are the schools? Where the printing presses? Where 
the newspapers? Where the readers? Where the thinkers? 
Where the workers? And where are the strongest and most 

sacred conjugal ties? Where the common domestic virtues in 
their loveliest purity ? Where the greatest public improvements ? 


* Recollections of Mexico, 1847. Pp. 8, 9. 
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Where the highest political and social advancement? Is it in 
free New England, or in the South American republics? Is it 
in the “ Empire State,” or in the empire of Brazil? Is it where 
the intolerant priesthood of Rome, supported by the civil power, 
have had every thing their own way; or where the ministry of 
the gospel, without any exclusive privileges, and in the face of 
much opposition from popery and other hostile influences, have 
labored in their vocation on the voluntary plan? Which has done 
the most for his flock, — the gaudy priest, brandishing his crucifix, 
swinging his censer, elevating his host, blessing his beads and 
relics, trading in masses and indulgences, juggling with “ lying 
wonders ”’ and false miracles, rehearsing his monkish legends and 
Latin prayers, bowing down unto images and paintings, and 
reigning in the confessional and chancel ?— or the plain protes- 
tant pastor, presenting an open Bible, preaching a pure gospel, 
and aiming at no higher art than the pressing of saving truth home 
to the reason, the heart, and the conscience ? Let the adherents 
of popery, who come to abide among us, think of these things. 
If this country, by its free institutions and general prosperity, in- 
duces them to choose it, above their native land or any other, as 
a home for themselves and for their children, let them remember, 
that protestantism has made it what it is; and that those regions 
of the old and the new world, which they forsake or shun, have 
been made what they are by popery. 

The tree is known by its fruits. These trees have borne their 
several fruits for two hundred years. The popish stock is most 
manifestly not of God ; and, like every plant which our Heavenly 
Father hath not planted, must be rooted up. ‘The puritan and 
protestant faith is evidently of the nature of the “ tree of life,” 
whose twelve-fold fruit is to feed the soul of manhood, “‘ and whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations.” Not more surely did 
the fire from heaven which flamed down upon the altar of Elijah, 
while the false prophets shouted and raved in vain over their 
putrid sacrifices, decide the question, whether Baal, or the Lord, 
were the God of Israel ! 

Popery is beaten in the race. With every advantage in her 
favor, she is utterly distanced. The purer faith of the reformed 
churches, strong in itself, and stronger in the grace which God 
giveth, has but to persevere unto the end, that it may win and 


wear the never-withering crown. 
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DOMESTIC INFLUENCE OF THE ANNUAL THANKS- 
GIVING. 


FAMILY meetings have long been a characteristic feature of the 
Annual Thanksgiving in New England. It is difficult with most 
families, to gather their members frequently together ; but such 


gatherings take place more commonly at this festival, than on any 


other occasion. While the object of this festive observance, is, ina 
great measure, public, it has domestic relations and influences 
which are not the least interesting or useful. Though the mem- 
bers of a family may not all be present, there are peculiar remem- 
brances cf them, which make it as much a domestic festival, as an 
occasion for public thanksgiving and praise. 


The Thanksgiving festival, as a family celebration, promotes 
kind feelings among the members of the family circle. 

We frequently have affecting illustrations of the all-pervading 
influence of sin in the estrangement of relatives from each other. 
The sacred enclosure of the household, is no defence against 
depravity. Kindred are frequently inflamed against each other ; 
hatred separates them; years are suffered to pass, and perhaps 
death occurs in the family, before they relent. As the sweetest 
things make the sharpest acids, so the alienated feelings of kin- 
dred are peculiarly severe. ‘‘A brother offended is harder to 
be won than a strong city, and their contentions are like the bars 
of a castle.”’ 

The meeting of kindred and friends upon a festive occasion, is 
well adapted to prevent alienation of feeling, and to restore and 
preserve affection and confidence. When a man is happy, it is 
natural for him to look benignantly on others. Though habitually 
morose or sour, let him be pleased, and the light of his counte- 
nance is like a clear shining after rain. ‘The mfluence of this cele- 
bration upon private feelings, is naturally pleasant. Our associa- 
tions with it, from early childhood, are delightful. Even if it has 
been embittered to us in any way in after years, the recollections 
of childhood are like those white flowers which open amid the 
snow. With happy faces and voices around us, we cannot restrain 
our emotions of pleasure; and animosities cannot take deep root. 
We are obliged by common civility, to be attentive to each other 
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on such occasions. We cannot communicate gifts or hospitality, 
without a good effect upon our feelings, and upon the feelings of 
those who receive these attentions. If there were no other effect 
from such occasions, the simple fact of meeting, of seeing each 
other, of being at the same table, has a beneficent influence ; it 
tends to keep the unity of the domestic spirit in the bonds of 
peace. 

Absence fans affection into earnest love, if some who are dear 
to us, are prevented from meeting with us. In the midst of our 
joys, they are remembered with peculiar emotions. Perhaps they 
are happy in their homes. We love to think of their enjoyment, 
and wish its continuance and increase. Perhaps they have been 
afflicted. Our feelings towards them are subdued. Especially, 
if God has been kind to us, we feel kindly towards them. If God 
has afflicted us, our sentiments towards them are softened. Thus, 
in the review of the year which this festival leads us to take, we 
seldom fail to exercise some feelings of natural affection towards 
those who are present or absent, which serve to keep bright and 
unbroken the golden chain of the family circle. 

The strength of attachment which the New England people feel 
to their homes, is well-known to be almost proverbial. One cause of 
it, no doubt, is the Thanksgiving festival, which is such a powerful 
bond of union between the friends and members of a family. It 
is a charmed name with the young people. There is religion 
enough in their associations with it, to make them respect it ; but 
not so much of restraint as to make it distasteful. The Executive 
request, to “abstain from all amusements inconsistent with the 
day,” may sharpen their appetites for sport, and make their 
stolen waters sweet. Far better would it be for their enjoyment, 
and for their characters, and their permanent happiness, aside 
from its being a religious duty, if all the young would join to 
honor God in his house. This manner of spending a part of the 
day, would give them, when scattered abroad, associations with it, — 
which would, in a still greater degree, bind them to one another, 
and to the scenes of home, and of childhood and youth, with the 
power of magnetism over the needles, on every sea and in every 
clime. If we wish to preserve the religious influence of this fes- 
tival, we ought to encourage the present religious observance of a 
part of the day. For, if it should decline into a mere holiday, the 
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power which it has always exercised, from the fact of its being a 
religious appointment, will cease ; and dissipation will embitter the 
memory of itin after years. 


The Thanksgiving festival, as a family observance, encourages 
virtuous efforts and conduct in the individuals of a family. 

The recollection of the family meeting, and the anticipation of 
it, are excitements to the young in their several callings and em- 
ployments. ‘There is a rich and innocent satisfaction to a young 
person, when he meets the family, to remember that he has done 
well in his studies or other occupations. He cannot pour out the 
fulness of his heart, upon this theme, to strangers ; but he can tell 
his father and mother, or suffer his brothers and sisters to know of 
his success, without the imputation of vanity, without fear of jeal- 
ousy orenvy. ‘The approbation or joy which is thus excited in a 
parent, is sweeter to a young and virtuous heart, than the applause 
of multitudes. 

It isa great thing to make home a place of high moral influence 
to the young. To do it, we must minge with the strictness 
of discipline, a full delight as parents in the happiness of our 
children. In addition to a uniform interest in all that concerns 
them, the birth-days and festivals which we may choose to observe, 
may be employed to fix in their minds delightful thoughts of home, 
which will come to them in the wearisome journey of life, like 
fragrant breezes, and which will enbalm our memories, when we 
are gone. While they continue under the paternal roof, they may 
be excited to do well, and to keep our precepts, by the restraining 
and encouraging tendencies of home. ‘There will be times of 
tender recollection, if we are old, when they will think of what 
we did to make them happy; and if they have natural affection, 
it will turn the hearts of the children to their fathers in filial 
recompense. 

The Thanksgiving festival, as a family observance, is extremely 
useful as an occasion for special supplication for the family. 

If God permits us to mingle thanksgiving with prayer and sup- 
plication, we surely can do no less than mingle prayer and supphi- 
cation with thanksgiving. A pious heart will not require a sense 
of obligation, however, to enforce this. One thought is apt to be 
prominent on every anniversary, especially if it be a joyful occa- 
sion, viz: What may take place before this anniversary returns ! 
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This is a changing world ; and it is little short of madness to give 
ourselves up to thoughtless mirth. ‘There is a peace that prayer 
imparts to joy, which makes it innocent and safe, and which dis- 
arms the future of its portentous aspect. Not knowing what even a 
day may bring forth, and what scenes may be inscribed for us in 
the folded history of the coming year, it becomes us every time we 
turn a promontory along these dangerous shores, and the great ocean 
towards which we sail breaks upon our sight, to give ourselves 
and our children to God, that he may prepare us forall which he 
is preparing for us. ‘Then the recollections of the day will be 
hallowed, its influence good and permanent, the anticipation of it 
pleasant, and our involuntary forecastings with res)ect to the 
future will be mingled with peace. 

Every return of this festival, is, with many families, the occasion 
of recollections which are not in accordance with festivity. Some 
places are vacant, whose occupants once imparted peculiar joy to 
the family circle. There may, however, be in such families more 
substantial happiness, than in those in which there is what the 
world calls unalloyed pleasure. To have friends in heaven, to 
think of the fulness of joy which nothmg on earth could tempt 
them to leave, to have a good hope of reunion with them, are 
precious consolations. But still the cheerful light of this festival, 
has, on the minds of the afflicted, an effect, similar to that 
of sun-light, in solar painting, on the prepared metallic sur- 
faces. It fixes the sad images, which are in the field of a mourn- 
er’s vision with intensely vivid distinctness. What shall we do ? 
Shall we discontinue festive occasions ? Shall we cease from stated 
seasons of thanksgiving and praise, because they recall thé past 
and make ussad? Rather let us use them to sanctify our sorrows ; 
and to excite in us thoughts of that feast on high, which will be 
visited by no sadness. ‘Though it be the common doom of every 
family to be dissolved, let us meet together year after year, as 
many of us as survive ; and encourage each other with anticipa- 
tions of a meeting which will know no parting. In this manner, 
the return of the Annual Thanksgiving, may be a means of the 
highest profit to the family circle ; and our recollections of it may 


be those of endless pleasure. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS AND THINGS. 


Tue Past YEear.—This number of the Cunistian OpsERVATORY 
completes the first volume. If any work of man may be said to re- 
semble the work of creation, it is the establishing of a new periodical, 
in which you must begin with nothing. We felt the need of a publi- 
cation which should maintain the orthodox truth against all opposers, 
though not wholly nor chiefly by way of controversy ; and which, 
occupying middle ground between the learned quarterlies and the 
weekly religious papers, should be alike pleasing to such as fill the 
chair of science, and profitable to him that ‘* occupieth the room of 
the unlearned.” We aimed to prepare a work composed of short ar- 
ticles, of a readable and popular character, instructive without dullness ; 
and interesting to all, without coming under the head of “ light reading.” 
Though we have not succeeded to the extent of our desires, we find 
that our work has caused some terror to literary sinners and other 
evil doers ; — that it has obtained the warm commendation of wise 
and good men whose approbation we covet ; — and, which we rejoice 
in more than in all else, that it has been read with avidity and advan- 
tage by intelligent families in the common walks of life. We have 
also acquired some experience which will enable us to increase the 
usefulness and interest of the work in future issues. We have hung 
some fresh wreaths of remembrance around the urns of our Puritan 
fathers. We have fully exposed some widely circulated errors as to 
the use of creeds, the design of Christian nurture, and other matters 
of practical importance. We have also demolished the credibility 
and much of the pernicious influence of the History of Harvard Uni- 
versity by Hon. Josiah Quincy, L L. D.; exposing and correcting 
many of the innumerable misstatements, made by the venerable ex- 
resident most honestly and sincerely, no doubt ; but in the honesty 
of a blind sectarian zeal, and in the sincerity of bigoted prejudice 
against orthodox principles and men. Moreover, we have vindicated 
the laims of the Bible to be received and obeyed as the pure Word 
of God, given by plenary inspiration ;— the only ground on which its 
authority and saving power can be sustained. In doing this we have 
brought to light the sentiments of those who would claim the Christian 

name, while they refuse that implicit deference to the documents of 
our faith, which alone can secure a correct understanding and belief of 
their teachings. Our editorial ‘‘ Observations,” penned as they are 
with a conversational freedom, seem to be well approved. Our 
notices of books have been written on the principle of uttering on the 
various subjects of the books, that which may take the attention of the 
general reader, irrespective of the books themselves; and though no- 
tices of books, which are usually drawn up in hackneyed and un- 
meaning forms, are among the last things which editors think of 
“‘ scissorizing,” we see that most of ours are transferred to the columns 
of the newspapers. Few enterprizes of the kind meet with such suc- 
cess in the matter of support as has fallen to the share of the Obser- 
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vatory. Grateful and encouraged, we look cheerfully upon the duties 
before us, adopting the counsel of the diligent Southey : 


“The path is plain and straight, the light is given,— 
Onward in faith,—and leave { the rest to heaven.” 


Zion.—This is the second edition of a delicately printed gift-book, 
written by Rev. T. A. Taylor. Small as it is, it contains a score of essays 
on subjects in which all the friends of *‘ Zion” are interested. It is ani- 
mated throughout by a gentle, yet earnest, spirit of the truest ortho- 
doxy. It is good to speak of the Church of Christ, as “‘the Zion of 
the Holy One of Israel ;”’ for it is thus acknowledged that the church 
of the prophets is one with that of the apostles, ‘that the blessing of 
Abraham might come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ.” The 
amiable writer of this little volume is one of that quaternion of broth- 
ers, by three of whom the fourth and youngest was very recently or- 
dained at Wenham to the pastoral office. As a quadruple testimony 
to the faithfulness of the God of Zion, and of the benefits of his cove- 
nant with his people, may they long live, and flourish like the yew- 
trees celebrated in Wordsworth’s song,— 


“ Like those fraternal four of Borrowdale 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove !” 


MALIGNANT PuitaAntHropy.—Among the falling stars whose pale 
and disastrous glare has been for some years scaring the night, the late 
N. P. Rogers seems to have been one who shot the most madly from 
his sphere. A lawyer by calling, and an over-zealous brother by re- 
ligious profession, he threw himself into the gulf of abolitionism where 
it roared and raged with its utmost violence. He possessed but one 
talent, though he possessed it in the rarest degree, — the talent of vi- 
tuperative eloquence. Jn the language of scorn, reviling and blasphe- 
my, he was incomparable and inexhaustible. This gift he exercised 
most industriously in writing for the newspaper. A collection of these 
essays, forming a stout volume, has lately been published. In running 
the eye along ‘its pages, it is curious, and not uninstructive, to notice 
the rapid consumption of his religion as it burned down to ashes, and 
was blown away by the chill blasts of atheism. How many, like him, 
have begun their warfare against moral evils, by an angry and irrita- 
ting application of religious remedies. Forgetting that ** the wrath of 
man worketh not the rightcousness of God,” they have revelled in the 
worst passions, till itseemed as though gall and wormwood had become 
sweeter to their taste than honey and the honeycomb, The intensity 
of their hatred against their white brethren whom they have seen, ap- 

ears to be the measure of their love toward their black brethren whom 
they have not seen. In this sort of Odd-Fellowship, poor Rogers took 
a ‘sublime degree ” beyond most of his companions. Not content, 
like most of the m, to cast aside the gospel, as being an instrument of 
reform too slow and feeble for his impatient benevole nce, he at last 
disowned all moral relations to his Maker, and abhorred the very 
thought of loving him, It is edifying, however, to find that this un- 
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happy man had so much method in his madness, as enabled him to 
‘mind the main chance” with prudent circumspection. After spend- 
ing years in piteous protestations of his ruinous sacrifices in the cause, 
and in excruciating screams for pecuniary aid, he left to his family a 
handsome property accumulated by himself. For this good deed, 
many of his peccadilloes ought to be pardoned. He thus proved him- 
self a worthy member of that respectable profession, of whom Coke 
says, in his Preface to Littleton’s Tenures, that ‘they seldom die 
either without heirs or making a will.” It is to be hoped that Rogers’ 
compeers in the line of malignant philanthropy will be equally 
careful, that their orphans be not left to become a public charge! 


Lives oF THE CutEF Faruers oF New Encuanp.—The fifth vol- 
ume of this series is just issued by the Massachusetts Sabbath School 
Society. It contains the lives of Dr. Increase Mather and Sir William 
Phipps, and is from the flowing fountain of Dr. Pond, which is in no 
danger of running itself dry. It is drawn from a spring which still 
rises full; and what is left, is far more than what is taken. He has 
made himself so familiar with the history and characters of the early 
settlers of New England, that he almost seems to have lived among 
them, and to describe them from personal acquaintance. This is both 
an interesting and profitable volume. The stream of the narrative 
rolls on like the Thames, as described by Sir John Denham : 


“ Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage ; without o’erflowing, full.” 


We ought to make mention of the fact, that the Society publishes two’ 
editions of these ** Lives of the Chief Fathers,” one of them uniform 
with its Sabbath School library books ; and the other much larger and 
fairer, for more private collections. 


A Pies For AmusEeMEntTs.—A neat volume with this title, from the 
pen of Frederic W. Sawyer, has been sent to us by Crosby and 
Nichols. ‘The author seems to be much surprised that no one has ever 
written such a “ plea” before. We only wonder that it should at last 
be done by him. According to our observation, people are generally 
so very willing to be amused, that no pathetic pleadings are necessary 
to secure their consent. We once heard a Doctor of Divinity, nearly 
ninety years of age, invited by an excellent lady to accept the hospi- 
talities of her house. The aged divine replied, with all the gravity 
and suavity of a gentleman of the very oldest school, for he had spent 
ten years in the family of George Washington: ‘ Madan, nothing 
will be easier than to persuade me to do that to which I am already so 
strongly inclined !*’ If the readers of Mr. Sawyer’s Plea are not in- 
duced to join in his favorite diversions, it will be because they have such 
relaxations from toil as suit them better. He appears to be a man in 
whom a religious sentiment is united with a strong propensity for 
amusements, and especially for such as are afforded by the ball-room 
and the stage. This has led him to attempt some very unnatural 
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unions ; such as dancing and devotion, piety and the pit, grace and 
the gallery-row, the temple and the theatre. In his zeal for amuse- 
ments, he becomes a decided believer in the divine right of Mayday 
and Christmas. He accuses the Church of having “ deserted one of 
her gravest duties,” because she does not provide and regulate all sorts 
of diversions for the people; and insists that * it is not only silly, but 
wicked, for the religious portion of the community to maintain their 
present position towards the drama!” Of course, such a dear lover 
of amusement as our author will not object to our diverting ourselves a 
little with his book; as we naturally like a little quiet pleasantry, and 
as we could find no other relaxation from our labor in wading through 
the huge snow-drift which he has heaped up around his sub- 
ject. We will seriously dismiss the topic in the words of the 
wisest of men: “Rejoice, O young man in thy youth, and let 
thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of 
thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; but know thou, that for all 
these things, God will bring thee into judgment.” 


XENOPHON’s MEMORABILIA.—An elegant edition of this work, pre- 
pared by R. D.C. Robbins, has just been published at Andover, by W. 
H. Wardwell. The Greek is so beautifully printed as to make the 
book a great temptation to learn the language ; while the notes of the 
editor will greatly help any studious soul who may yield to the temp- 
tation. Much do we rejoice in the appearance of American editions 
of the classics, now becoming so frequent. ‘They indicate a revival 
of interest in classical pursuits, and that the interest is becoming more 

eneral. It is but a few years since there was a prejudice against 
such studies, which grew so fast, as to threaten to bring them into gen- 
eral neglect. But it is now admitted, by all those who are most com- 
petent to judge, that they furnish the best discipline to the whole mind, 
cultivating at once the powers of abstraction, comparison, judgment, 
taste, memory and expression. The work before us relates to the 
most remarkable person, in a religious point of view, with whom 
Grecian antiquity has made us acquainted. It was written by a man 
of genius, his enthusiastic friend and disciple, to vindicate him from 
the calumnies which had caused him to perish by asort of martyrdom. 
Neander, the most competent of living critics, speaks of Socrates, 
‘“‘ags the forerunner of a higher development of humanity, as the 

reatest man of the ancient world, —-one in whom the spirit of that 
world, going beyond itself, strove after a more glorious future, — whose 
whole appearance seems invested in a mystery and riddle, corres- 

onding to his prophetic character ; ”” — ‘* and who came like a John 
the Baptist, before the revelation of Christ.” 


Tre AmericaAN Boarp.—We are bound to respond to the Circular 
Letter, recently issued by the Prudential Committee in behalf of the 
Board. The Missionary enterprise seems to be approaching a point 
from whence it must proceed, like a spent ball, with ever retarded 
motion to the end of its course ;— or else it must go on, with a vast 
increase of power and success, toward the glorious consummation of 
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the hopes, and prayers, and promises of the kingdom of heaven. God 
once brought the Israelites to the borders of the land of. promise ; but 
because, through cowardice and unbelief, they gave ear to the dis- 
heartening report of ten faithless spies, he forbade them .to enter upon 
possession, and reserved the conquest of Canaan for the next genera- 
tion. Even so the people of God, at the present time, seem to be 
brought near to the verge of the fulfilment of the prophecies which 
promise them “ the greatness of the dominion under the whole 
heaven.” Woto them, if they falter! They too will wander in the 
wilderness, and drop their bones amid its dreary moral wastes; and 
the work of spiritual conquest and triumph will be reserved for another 
generation. But if they will be strong and of a good courage, and 
gird themselves for the holy war, Jesus himself will be their Joshua ; 
and will lead them from conquering to conquer, till the whole world 
shall be sweetly subdued by constraining grace and victorious love, 
and shall become one vast kingdom of righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost. | 


Tue Comine Year.—lIn the next volume, if the good Providence of 
God shall permit us to conduct it to the close, we shall introduce cer- 
tain improvements. No articles, unless it may be in some case of rare 
importance, will be continued from one number to another ; but each 
piece will be complete in itself. In place of the sketches of Puritan 
biography heretofore given, we shall present the lives of the men, 
some of whom were eminent Puritans, whom King James commis- 
sioned to prepare the English translation of the Holy Bible in common 
use. We believe that these sketches will not only be interesting, but 
that they will serve to deepen general confidence in that translation, by 
showing it to have been made by men preeminently qualified in learn- 
ing and piety, — and beyond any equal number who could be gotten 
together at the present day, —to produce the most faithful version of 
the Scriptures which exists in any modern tongue. We shall also pre- 
sent a series of articles, each forming a distinct whole in itself, on the 
leading doctrines of the gospel. In these we shall aim, not so much 
to prove them true, which can only be done very briefly, as to set them 
forth so clearly as to forestall the usual cavils and misrepresentations of 
opposers, and meet the wants of the soul when it is awakened to the sense 
of its necessities. The doctrines thus stated, are already more than 
half-proved ; for they find a confirming testimony in the mind which is 
conscious of needing them for its life and support. Orthodoxy is 
hardly worth defending in any other way. When it is vindicated 
merely as a dry and abstract scheme of doctrines, as a set of formal 
notions, it is already ‘dead and gone.” In preparing the rest of the 
work, we shall consult variety, and seek to adapt it to such occasions 
as may arise. We also propose, at the close of each number, to give 
a collection of condensed items relating to the interests of religion dur- 
ing the month preceding. Appended to this, there will be lists of or- 
dinations of ministers, of the deaths of ministers, and of the organiza- 
tion of Churches, which, as we are assured, will be valued by many 

























































